and folded his arms. Captain M'Cabe, 52nd Foot,
called the sergeant of the guard and said: Tut him
to bed.' The order was obeyed. Knowing his man,
jVPCabe was certain that he would not refuse duty
again after such an indignity.
As time went on the issue of rations began to work
more smoothly and efforts were made to husband the
supplies, the officers being put on short allowance
every third day. Flour was already scarce but there
was plenty of wheat, which was ground in hand-
mills by the Indian servants 5 on the other hand, no
provision of tobacco had been made, and the lack of
it increased the general depression.
On the night of the 8th July twelve more Sikhs
deserted. At four o'clock next morning the enemy
bugles sounded the Advance. A force about three
hundred strong attacked the Baillie Guard gate,
from which they were driven off by a few rounds of
grape and canister, and a steady fusillade from the
loyal sepoys, while a half-hearted assault near the
Cawnpore battery was as easily repelled. On the
same day Lieutenant Dashwood, who had been in-
jured some days before by falling bricks, died of
cholera after a few hours' illness, leaving his widow
with two children and a third on the way. Next
morning his brother, Ensign Charles Dashwood,
18th Native Infantry, wounded himself in the leg
while cleaning his pistol, and as the surgeon could
not eztract the ball he was likely to be laid up for
some time.
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